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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


July,  2001  Application  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  September  1,  2001  the 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2604-MT  Gerard  A.  McLellan,  4811  Washington  St.,  W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 

(Encased  Coins  & Crowns) 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report: 


Name 


Donation 


Preference  of  Use 


FORREST,  Bob 
FRALEY,  Marvin 


6 British  Armed  Forces 
Military  Currency  (NVS) 

39  coins  of  Malta  & Italy  (NVS) 


N1  Paper  Money 
Collection 

NI  Reference  Collection 


(NVS  = No  Value  Stated  by  Donor) 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  The  following  book  is  new  to  the  Library: 

Marvin  L.  Fraley 

JK80.  WiRa:  1991  :MCH 

WILSON,  ROBERT  A. 

Medieval  Coinage  of  Hungary  996-1526 
Pub.  1991,  17pp,  illus. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  would  also  like  to  thank  Marvin  L.  Fraley  for 
additional  numismatic  material  donated  to  the  NI  Library 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #39 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  #602 

SULZ 

The  counts  of  this  Swabian  territory  became  landgraves  of  Klettgau  in  Baden  about 
1425.  They  apparently  struck  no  coins  until  the  17th  century  when  Albig  VII  and  his 
brother  Karl  Ludwig  had  a small  coinage.  Maria  Anna,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
last  of  the  line  Johann  Ludwig  (1648-1687)  married  Ferdinand  Wilhelm  of 
Schwarzenberg,  and  the  lands  passed  to  that  house. 

ALBIG  VII  (1617-1632) 


TALER  1623 

ALBIG -COM- IN -SVLZ  - LAND:G:IN  GLEGLAV:,  bust  R dividing  16  - 23. 

FERDINANDVS:II:D-G’ROM:IMP-SEM*AVGVSTVS,  crowned  double  eagle. 

Ebner  33  Very  Rare  Dav.  7795A 

^r*********************************************-^:******************** 

ABOUT  THOSE  NON-COUNTERSTAMPS: 

CANADA,  GREETINGS  FROM  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  TO  THE  SOUTH 
Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  #1786 

In  the  1970s  U.S.  and  Canadian  currency  were  close  to  par,  and  at  least  in  Calgary, 
American  coins  mingled  extensively  with  the  Canadian  ones  in  circulation.  This  was 
also  a time  of  great  fear  that  our  southern  neighbors  were  getting  too  large  a slice  of 
our  important  and  even  essential  industries.  A telling  part  of  a spoof  on  a popular 
song  ran  as  follows:  "While  French  and  English  were  busy  crying,  U.S.  business  was 
quietly  buying.  So  don’t  bemoan  it,  we’ll  never  own  it,  this  land  was  meant  for  the 
USA!"  We  were  no  Guatemala  or  Nicaragua,  but  still.... 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  I found  here  in  circulation  an  American  cent 
(1968D)  with  fairly  neatly  engraved  this  message:  WE  / WILL  / TAKE  / OVER  / 
CANADA.  ,Qn 


THE  COINS  OF  PILATE 


Jean-Philippe  Fontanille,  Outremont,  Quebec,  Canada 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

They  are  not  really  beautiful,  or  truly  rare,  nor  are  they  of  very  great  monetary  value. 
Yet  these  apparently  modest  coins  carry  in  their  weight  an  era  and  an  act  which 
would  have  immense  consequence  to  the  history  of  the  world.  Indeed,  they  are  closely 
associated  with  three  basic  factors  which  saw  the  foundation  of  Christianity: 

1 - The  temporal  proximity:  Most  modern  experts  agree  in  recognizing  that 
the  year  now  designated  30  C.E.  marked  the  trial  and  the  death  of  Jesus. 
Given  that  time  frame,  Pilate’s  coins  were  minted  in  29,  30  and  31  C.E. 

2 - The  geographic  proximity:  The  most  credible  hypothesis  indicates  that 
these  particular  coins  where  struck  in  Jerusalem,  the  city  in  which  the 
significant  events  took  place. 

3 - The  human  proximity:  Pontius  Pilate  himself  designed  and  put  the  coins 
into  circulation,  and  of  course  he  was  the  man  who  conducted  the  trial  and 
ordered  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus. 

So  it  is  that  everyone,  whether  a believer  or  simply  a lover  of  history  or  of 
numismatics,  will  find  in  these  coins  direct  evidence  of  and  witness  to  an  episode  the 
memory  of  which  has  survived  2000  years:  A momentous  event  which  has  to  a great 
extent  fashioned  the  world  we  know. 

Throughout  this  article  we  will  also  note  the  exceptional  character  of  Pilate’s  coins: 
Exceptional  in  the  nature  of  the  images  they  bear,  for  the  numerous  variants  they 
offer,  for  the  presence  of  countermarks,  and  above  all  for  the  part  their  originator 
played  in  history.  The  putative  appearance  of  these  coins  imprints  on  the  Turin 
shroud  has  yet  to  be  confirmed  by  more  solid  scientific  proofs. 

Pilate’s  coins  are  Roman  coins,  the  words  on  them  are  Greek,  they  were  circulated 
in  Judea,  and  today  they  are  to  be  found  distributed  among  worldwide  collectors  after 
having  spent  2000  years  buried  in  the  earth.  They  were  minted  and  used  during  a 
period  which  produced  an  event  destined  to  change  the  face  of  the  world,  and  issued 
at  the  command  of  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  that  event.  An  amazing  and 
dramatic  destiny  for  apparently  such  humble  and  unassuming  little  coins! 

In  the  sphere  of  numismatics,  Pilate’s  coins  are  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  certain 
coins  which  are  struck  each  year  exclusively  for  collectors.  Bright  as  Horse-guards’ 
buttons,  these  specially  minted  coins  have  never  been  used  and  never  will  be;  their 
technical  quality  is  immaculate  but  their  historical  value  is  negligible. 
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For  35  years  Pilate’s  coins  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  every  day.  They  knew  the 
scent  of  spice  stalls,  heard  the  merchants  ranting,  smelled  the  sweat  and  dust  of  daily 
works.  They  were  alive  to  the  sounds  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Greek  and  Latin  voices 
haggling  over  a price,  now  offering  prayers  to  YHVH,  Jesus  or  Jupiter. 

Nobody  prays  to  Jupiter  any  more,  but  Pilate’s  coins  are  surviving  witnesses  to  a time 
when  the  first  Christians  were  considered  as  a messianic  sect  among  several  others 
in  the  midst  of  Judaism  in  crisis.  The  absolute  split  between  Judaism  and  Christianity 
took  place  from  about  70  C.E,  the  year  which  marked  the  tragic  ending  of  the  first 
Jewish  rebellion.  It  was  from  that  time,  too,  that  Pilate’s  money  ceased  to  be  used. 

Like  each  one  of  us,  who  always  carries  a few  small  coins  in  the  bottom  of  our 
pockets;  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  Pilate’s  coins  resonated  to  the  last  words  of 
the  most  famous  of  all  supplicants.  A very  long  story  had  its  beginning. 


The  coin  of  year  31  ("LIH") 

2.  PONTIUS  PILATE 
THE  MAN  AND  HIS  METHODS 

When  in  26  C.E.  the  Emperor  Tiberius  appointed  Pontius  Pilate  to  be  Prefect  of 
Judea,  the  territory  had  already  been  under  Roman  domination  for  nearly  a century. 
The  least  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  man  was  rather  harsh.  His  mindset  and  culture 
were  typically  Roman,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  reconcile  his  attitude  with 
that  of  the  Jews,  whose  beliefs  and  customs  he  never  understood,  and  for  which  he 
had  little  regard  or  interest. 

Paradoxically,  in  spite  of  the  evident  problems  of  communication  and  understanding 
with  the  people,  Pilate’s  relations  with  the  priestly  authorities  seem  to  have  been 
good.  As  a governor  he  showed  evidence  of  goodwill  and  of  imagination,  and  it 
would  appear  that,  unlike  other  procurators,  he  was  not  implicated  in  corrupt 


practices,  either  active  or  covert;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  either  dishonest 
or  treacherous.  In  the  final  analysis,  his  appointment  was  properly  managed  except 
his  implication  in  the  barbaric  act  which  resulted  in  the  ending  of  his  mandate.  It 
must  be  remembered,  though,  that  severity  and  harshness  were  the  normal  order  of 
the  day  in  times  long  ago,  difficult  though  this  may  be  for  us  to  comprehend  in  our 
actual  democratic  days  of  relative  comfort. 


AN  ORIGINAL  HYPOTHESIS 


In  Guide  to  Biblical  Coins,  David  Hendin  mentions  an  original  hypothesis  put  forward 
by  Florence  Aiken  Banks.  In  a small  way,  I have  allowed  myself  to  supplement  her 
assumption  which  is  deduced  from  the  images  appearing  on  Pilate’s  coinage  which 
we  will  study  in  the  following  paragraphs.  The  theory  is  as  follows:  Before 

becoming  Prefect  of  Judea,  Pontius  Pilate  followed  the  calling  of  soothsayer  or  seer. 
The  Emperor  Tiberius,  well  known  for  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  interpretation 
of  signs  and  portents,  called  upon  Pilate’s  services  for  a number  of  years  in  the  course 
of  which  a friendship  and  trust  built  up  between  the  two  men  (even  nowadays  it  is 
not  unknown  for  certain  heads  of  state  to  consult  astrologers  and  rely  on  then- 
advice!).  The  link  between  Emperor  and  foreteller  finally  resulted  in  the  nomination 
of  Pilate  to  the  prefecture  of  Judea. 


Pontius  Pilate  painted  by  Giotto  in  1305. 

3.  HOW  PILATEyES  COINS  DIFFERED  FROM  OTHERS 


We  should  keep  it  clear  in  our  minds  that  the  coins  of  Pontius  Pilate,  like  those  of 
other  prefects  and  procurators,  bore  neither  his  effigy  nor  his  name.  Only  the 
emperor’s  name  and  title  appeared,  although  on  the  coin  of  year  29  the  name  of  the 
emperor’s  mother  was  inscribed.  These  inscriptions,  to  which  the  date  was  added,  are 
written  in  Greek.  Coins  were  the  only  means  of  introducing  the  name  of  the  supreme 
authority  into  the  conquered  provinces  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Empire. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  DESIGN  AND  SYMBOLS 

Pontius  Pilate’s  coinage  was  limited  to  only  two  models.  The  first  struck  in  year  29, 
and  the  second  in  30  then  reissued  in  31.  The  date  of  issue  was  stamped  on  the 
coins;  the  complete  collection  of  Pilate’s  coins  consist  of  only  these  three  samples. 
Happily  for  collectors  of  coins,  each  of  these  issues  presents  numerous  variations 
which  are  particularly  interesting,  and  certain  variants  which  are  extremely  rare;  these 
will  be  detailed  later. 

Pilate’s  illustrations  mark  a total  break  with  those  of  other  prefects  and  procurators 
as  well  as  with  the  all  other  monetary  categories  in  circulation  in  Judea  at  this  time. 

Even  if  Pilate  hadn’t  become  known  universally  for  his  involuntary  part  in  the 
origination  of  Christianity,  he  would  still  have  had  a special  place  in  the  domain  of 
numismatics  for  the  uniqueness  of  his  coins. 

In  effect,  each  of  his  coins  presents  on  one  of  their  faces  an  object  associated  with 
divination  or  Romans  religious  rites:  the  "simpulum"  on  the  money  of  year  29,  and 
the  "lituus"  on  that  of  year  30  and  31.  It  must  be  admitted  that  when  dealing  with 
a nation  so  strongly  attached  to  monotheism  and  who  rejected  any  form  of  divination, 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  a clumsier  way  of  giving  offence. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  monies  of  other  prefects  and  procurators  conformed  in 
general  to  the  Law  in  using  motifs  recalling  those  of  the  Asmoneans  and  of  the  more 
respectful  Herods,  it  is  tempting  to  surmise  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish 
population  the  coins  were  a provocation  to  both  the  people  and  their  customs. 

PROVOCATION  OR  IGNORANCE? 

The  theory  of  provocation  still  seems  rather  implausible.  Even  if  it  is  true  that  Pilate 
was  ignorant  of  Jewish  customs,  it  wasn’t  in  his  interest  to  repeat  an  error  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  that  of  the  busts.  He  was  most  probably  surrounded  by  counselors  who 
were  well  informed  of  local  beliefs.  The  immense  Roman  Empire  had  not  been  built 
by  fools,  but  even  nowadays  we  know  quite  well  that  certain  ministries  are  directed 
more  by  civil  servants  than  by  the  ministers  themselves!  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
relations  between  Pilate  and  the  priestly  authorities  (who  had  not  failed  to  manifest 
disapprobation  in  a similar  situation)  were  not  bad. 

Add  that  if  Pilate  had  really  wanted  to  offend  the  Jews  with  his  coinage,  he  could 
quite  well  have  engraved  the  Emperor’s  portrait  in  the  first  instance  using  the  pretext 
that  Herod  Philip  had  done  much  the  same  in  his  little  neighboring  kingdom. 

As  I see  it,  the  theory  of  provocation,  even  if  it  ought  not  to  be  discarded,  rests  on 
a fragile  basis  and  we  need  to  examine  a certain  number  of  inconsistencies  which  are 
hard  to  resolve. 

RESOLVING  THE  INCONSISTENCIES 

To  my  mind  the  hypothesis  which  seems  the  most  probable  is  this:  Pilate  greatly 
wished  to  illustrate  his  coins  with  the  simpulum  and  then  the  lituus  because  there 
were  strong  links  which  tied  him  personally  to  those  symbols,  as  suggested  by  F.A. 
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Banks;  and  not  because  he  wanted  to  provoke  anyone.  Being  aware  of  the  incongruity 
of  the  chosen  images  in  the  context  of  local  beliefs,  he  tempered  the  simpulum  on  the 
first  issue  by  engraving  three  ears  of  barley  on  the  reverse  side,  this  being  a harmless 
or  neutral  symbol  so  far  as  the  Law  was  concerned.  Moreover,  the  same  dichotomy 
was  evident  when,  in  years  30  and  31,  Pilate’s  coins  carried  on  one  side  the  lituus  and 
on  the  other  a laurel  wreath,  another  neutral  motif  which  the  Jews  were  long 
accustomed  to  seeing  on  their  money. 

If  it  were  possible  to  see  into  Pilate’s  mind  when  he  was  choosing  designs  for  his 
coinage,  it  would  be  easy  to  imagine  him  thinking:  "One  side  for  me,  one  side  for 
them". 

Another  important  element  pleads  in  favor  of  mitigation  of  the  potentially  negative 
impact  of  the  symbols:  they  are  unrecognizable!  This  impression  is  not  only  due  to 
the  deliberate  (?)  simplicity  of  the  drawing.  Only  the  Roman  citizen,  familiar  with 
the  practices  of  divination  and  augury,  would  have  been  able  to  identify  those  objects 
with  any  certainty. 

There  is  no  reason  why  things  should  have  been  fundamentally  different  for  the 
Jewish  people  of  that  epoch.  Like  other  people  of  antiquity,  they  were  for  the  most 
part  artisans,  fishermen  or  farmers  who  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  need  to  acquire 
a high  level  of  learning  and  for  whom  the  lifestyle  and  behavior  of  distant  Rome  were 
matters  of  indifference,  and  in  any  case  inaccessible.  One  cannot  imagine  the 
ordinary  Jew  expressing  lively  indignation  each  time  he  had  to  spend  one  of  Pilate’s 
coins.  What  is  more,  the  reverse  face  of  the  coins  presented  a familiar  and  conformist 
object  which  was  easily  identifiable. 

As  for  the  priestly  authorities,  who  were  bound  to  have  known  the  true  significance 
of  the  symbols,  we  can  reasonably  suppose  that  they  accepted  the  coins  as  a stopgap. 
Taking  into  account  the  obstinate  nature  of  a prefect  who  had  the  power  to  oversee 
their  business,  nobody  was  really  interested  in  rocking  the  boat  while  relations  were 
fairly  good. 

Not  just  for  a motif  anyway.  In  addition,  the  credibility  of  the  high  priests  themselves 
was  at  that  time  considerably  reduced  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  since  they  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Romans  and  were  not  true  descendants  of  the  Sadoq  family. 

Thus,  it  seems  quite  reasonable  to  regard  Pilate’s  coins,  long  believed  to  be  the 
provocative  objects  which  they  might  at  first  seem,  as  being  in  reality  a subtle 
compromise  which  would  satisfy  the  Law  (after  a fashion),  and,  more  profoundly,  the 
will  of  the  prefect. 


4.  MANUFACTURE  AND  CIRCULATION 
LOCATION  OF  MINTS 

Although  the  prefects  had  their  residences  in  Cesarea,  the  administrative  capital  of  the 
province,  it  seems  that  their  money  was  minted  in  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  a specimen 
dated  year  31  has  been  found  in  this  town  in  an  incomplete  state  of  manufacture. 
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DURATION  OF  USE 


It  would  seem  that  Pilate’s  money  was  in  current  use  for  at  least  35  years.  Indeed, 
some  of  it  has  been  discovered  among  other  coins  during  the  excavation  of  remains 
of  dwellings  destroyed  by  the  Romans  during  the  first  Jewish  revolt,  which  is 
evidence  that  they  were  still  in  use  at  that  time. 

AREA  OF  CIRCULATION 

These  coins  circulated  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Judea.  Some  samples  have  been 
discovered  as  far  away  as  Antioch  in  present-day  Turkey,  nearly  500  kilometers  from 
Jerusalem  where  they  were  minted.  Others  have  also  been  found  in  Jordan.  These 
limits  represent  a circulation  area  of  at  least  100.000  square  kilometers,  that  is  five 
times  larger  than  the  size  of  the  state  of  Israel.  Taking  into  account  that  it  was  a time 
when  distances  were  expressed  in  terms  of  days  of  march,  one  begins  to  see  the 
important  influence  of  these  coins. 

5.  THE  IMAGES  AND  THE  TEXTS 


THE  SIMPULUM 

A fairly  frequent  symbol  from  the  Roman  religion  of  the  time,  the  simpulum  was  a 
utensil  used  by  the  priests  during  their  religious  ceremonies.  This  little  ladle, 
provided  with  shaft  and  a handle,  allowed  the  priests  to  taste  the  wine  which  they 
poured  onto  the  head  of  an  animal  destined  for  sacrifice,  after  which  the  soothsayer 
was  empowered  to  examine  the  animal’s  entrails  for  signs  and  portents  sent  to  men 
by  the  Gods  through  the  medium  of  the  interpreter.  As  I pointed  out,  none  of  this 
would  have  been  obvious  at  first  sight  of  the  motif  except  perhaps  to  a Roman  citizen. 
However,  it  throws  some  light  on  the  theory  put  forward  by  F.A.  Banks. 


This  wasn’t  the  first  time  that  the  simpulum  appeared  on  Roman  coins,  but  it  is  the 
first  time  it  figured  alone.  This  fact  gives  an  additional  specificity  to  Pilate’s  coins, 
not  only  in  the  context  of  Judea  but  also  in  comparison  with  all  the  other  coins  of  the 
Empire. 

THE  THREE  EARS  OF  BARLEY 

The  three  ears  or  barley  are  featured  on  the  opposing  face  of  the  simpulum.  Unlike 
the  simpulum,  these  ears  of  barley  are  not  in  contravention  of  the  Jewish  Law.  The 
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motif  is  nevertheless  distinctive  because  it  is  the  first  time  it  appears  on  a Judean 
coin.  The  motif  would  reappear  twelve  years  later  on  one  of  Herod  Agrippa’s  coins, 
then  on  another,  much  rarer,  of  Agrippa  II  (ears  of  barley  held  in  a hand).  After  that, 
the  motif  disappeared  altogether  from  ancient  Jewish  coins. 

We  might  ask  why  is  it  that  the  central  ear  is  upright  while  the  other  two  droop.  The 
Guide  to  Biblical  Coins  mentions  the  possibility  that  Pilate  wanted  to  symbolize  his 
authority  over  the  Jews,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  was  simply  a matter  of  aesthetic 
choice.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  noted  that  on  Agrippa  I’s  money,  all  three  ears  are 
upright. 

THE  LITUUS 

The  lituus  is  by  way  of  being  the  "star"  of  Pilate  coinage,  not  only  because  the  two 
coins  it  illustrates  (those  of  years  30  and  31)  offer  many  more  varieties  than  that  of 
year  29  with  the  simpulum,  but  also  because  its  form  is  sufficiently  striking  to  remain 
engraved  in  the  memory.  Even  more  than  the  simpulum,  the  lituus  was  a very 
important  symbol  of  the  Roman  cults.  It  was  carved  on  the  frieze  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  the  Thunderer  at  Rome. 


The  lituus  was  the  wooden  staff  which  the  augurs  held  in  the  right  hand;  it 
symbolized  their  authority  and  their  pastoral  vocation.  It  was  raised  toward  the 
heavens  while  the  priests  invoked  the  Gods  and  made  their  predictions.  Legend 
records  that  Romulus  used  it  at  the  time  of  Rome’s  foundation  in  753  B.C.E.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  cross  used  in  present  times  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
lituus. 

As  with  the  simpulum,  Pilate’s  coinage  is  exceptional  in  that  it  alone  displays  the 
lituus  as  the  sole  object  illustrated  on  the  face. 

THE  WREATH 

The  laurel  wreath  is  a symbol  of  power  and  victory,  and  figures  on  various  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  coins.  In  Judea  it  can  be  found  during  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus 
I (134  to  104  B.C.E.).  After  that,  Herod  Antipas,  speaker  for  Pilate,  used  it  on  all  his 
coins.  On  Pilate’s  coins,  the  laurel  wreath  figures  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  lituus, 
framing  the  date. 
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THE  DATES 


The  notation  of  dates  uses  a code  invented  by  the  Greeks  whereby  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet  was  assigned  a number.  This  code  would  be  used  again  in  Judaism  under 
the  name  of  Guematria.  The  system  is  simple:  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
linked  to  units  (1,2,3...)*  the  following  ten  letters  to  tens  (10,20,30...)  and  the  four 
remaining  letters  to  the  first  four  hundreds.  The  system  used  here  applies  to  the 
ancient  Greek  alphabet  which  is  somewhat  different  from  the  modern  Greek  alphabet. 

Thus  the  date  is  always  inscribed  beginning  with  an  "L",  an  abbreviation  meaning 
"year".  Pilate’s  three  coins  all  follow  this  with  an  "I"  (the  tenth  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  associated  with  the  number  10),  to  indicate  that  the  first  decade  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  has  passed;  after  which  Pilate’s  first  coinage  bore  a "S"  associated  with 
6,  which  shows  that  we  are  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Tiberius’  reign.  The  second 
coinage’s  date  ended  with  a "Z",  or  number  7 (17th  year  of  Tiberius’  reign),  and 
finally,  the  third  of  Pilate’s  coinages  ended  with  an  "H",  or  number  8 (18th  year  of 
Tiberius’  reign). 

Tiberius  became  emperor  on  September  17  of  year  14  C.E,  so  we  have: 

LIS  = Year  29  C.E. 

LIZ  = Year  30  C.E. 

LIH  = Year  31  C.E. 


THE  TEXTS 

The  legends  on  Pontius  Pilate’s  coins  are  written  in  Greek.  Judea,  governed  by  the 
Ptolemy  dynasty  (301  to  198  B.C.E),  then  by  the  Syrians  until  63  B.C.E,  came  under 
the  same  powerful  influence  of  the  Hellenic  culture  which  touched  the  other  territories 
of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire  won  by  Alexander  the  Great.  In  spite  of  a certain 
amount  of  resistance,  this  Hellenistic  heritage  eventually  crept  into  every  aspect  of 
daily  life.  Apart  from  the  dates,  the  texts  on  Pilate’s  coinage  consisted  of  only  three 
different  words: 

TIBEPIOY  KAICAPOC  (Of  Tiberius  Emperor)  on  all  three  coins; 

IOYLLA  KAICAPOC  (Empress  Julia)  added  to  the  coin  of  year  29. 

THE  VARIETIES 

The  varieties  on  Pilate’s  coins  are  a fascinating  subject  of  study.  The  most 
spectacular  are  those  with  retrograde  motifs,  with  errors  in  texts  or  dates.  These 
faults  may  have  been  due  to  the  employment  of  apprentices  or  unskilled  workers 
when  the  pressure  of  work  was  urgent  because  an  insufficient  quantity  of  coins  was 
minted  at  the  proper  time,  or  perhaps  work  was  farmed  out  to  inferior  workshops  to 
make  up  for  too  low  a rate  of  productivity  in  the  official  mints. 
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VARIETY:  ERRORS  ON  DATES 


Date  "I  f/" 

instead  of  "1.1/" 


Dale  "II/" 
instead  of  ”1.1/" 


Date  "71/" 

instead  of  "I  I/" 


Dale  "LH" 
instead  of  "I. Ill 


Date  "I  IN” 
instead  of  ”1.111” 


Date  "N/” 
instead  of  "LI/" 


MISSING  LETTERS 


"K  AICAPO” 

instead  ol  "KAK  Al’t  )C  " 


"K1CAPOC" 

instead  of  "kAK  AIM X " 


RETROGRADE  MOTIFS 


Retrograde  date 


"XI.  1" 


instead  of  "LI/" 


Retrograde  text  Retrograde  lituus 


"YonaaiT" 

instead  of  "TIHIiPlOY" 


THE  COUNTERMARKS 


Throughout  the  world  only  thirteen  specimens  of  Pilate’s  coins  are  listed  as  bearing 
countermarks.  Three  of  them  can  be  found  in  Israel’s  museums,  and  the  other  ten  are 
in  private  collections.  I am  the  lucky  owner  of  five  of  them  which  are  presented 
hereafter. 
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The  countermarks  represent  a branch  of  the  palm  tree  flanked  by  Greek  letters  "C", 
or  "Cpi"  or  "U".  According  to  the  most  credible  hypothesis,  the  most  frequent  letters 
"Cpi"  are  an  abbreviation  of  a Greek  word  designating  a cohort  (a  detachment  of 
about  1000  soldiers),  and  applies  to  the  22nd  Roman  legion,  which  was  stationed  in 
the  region.  These  countermarks  could  have  been  stamped  in  about  36  C.E,  the  period 
when  Pilate  left  his  official  post.  The  palm  branch  may  have  indicated  the  place 
where  the  cohort  was  stationed,  where  there  was  perhaps  palm  groves.  Nobody 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  letters  "U"  or  "C".  The  countermarks  were  by  the  Roman 
legions  purpose  connected  with  military  affairs.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  engravers 
took  care  to  save  the  central  motif,  which  is  generally  clearly  visible.  That  must  have 
been  a delicate  operation  to  accomplish  in  view  of  the  small  size  of  both  the  coin  and 
the  countermark’s  matrix.  This  little  detail  reveals  the  importance  attached  to  these 
coins;  the  countermarks  add  an  extra  dimension  to  objects  already  loaded  with  history. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  scarcity  is  a mystery:  the  palm  branch  appears  in  different 
form;  would  anyone  make  several  matrices  just  to  mint  a handful  of  specimens?  It 
seems  odd,  but  not  impossible. 


5 Pilate's  coins  bearing  countermarks  among  the  only  13  specimens  listed  throughout  the  world. 
THE  COUNTERMARKS  - Extreme  enlargements 


Year  29 


Countermark  with  letters  'VI  I" 


Year  29 


t o«  inter  mark  with  lettm  VI! 


Year  29 


Count  cmntrk  with  letter  Hl  " 


Year  30 


Countermark  with  letter  ”1  " 


Year  31 


Countermark  with  no  letter 
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PILATE^ES  COINS  AND  TURIN  SHROUD 


We  will  not  enter  into  the  arguments  between  the  partisans  and  the  adversaries  of  the 
authenticity  of  this  shroud.  An  immense  amount  of  literature  has  already  been 
produced  on  this  subject  by  all  sorts  of  writers,  from  charlatans  to  eminent  scientists. 
Let  us  consider  the  more  outstanding  recent  developments.  The  "verdicto"  drawn 
from  carbon  14  test  was  delivered  in  1988:  its  conclusions  was  that  the  shroud  is  a 
work  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  Many  People  accepted  this 
decision  as  final.  However,  not  long  afterwards,  some  irregularities  in  the  conduct 
of  experiments  were  taken  into  evidence,  and  the  scientists  themselves  recognized  the 
justice  of  this.  Worse  was  to  come:  in  1997,  an  Italian  archaeologist,  Maria  Siliato, 
demonstrated  that  the  samples  of  cloth  analyzed  had  a 2 times  higher  density  than  the 
shroud.  In  1999,  researches  from  the  Hebraic  University  of  Jerusalem  affirmed,  after 
a study  of  the  pollens  in  the  shroud,  that  this  object  had  been  present  in  the  region 
of  what  is  now  Israel  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  8th  century.  One  might  well  say 
that  the  Turin  shroud  guards  its  mystery  to  this  day.  Could  it  be  possible  that  new 
developments  may  come  from  so  unexpected  a field  as  numismatics?  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  possibility  cannot  be  excluded. 


It  all  began  at  NASA  in  1978.  At  this  time  researchers  Jackson,  Jumper  and 
Stephenson  wanted  to  test  the  capacities  of  their  VP8  new  computer,  specially  for 
three  dimensional  extrapolation,  so  they  submitted  the  face  on  the  shroud  for  analysis. 
The  image  obtained,  now  famous,  distinctly  revealed  two  circular  protrusions  on  the 
eyelids.  The  experts  immediately  made  a connection  with  an  ancient  custom  which 
advocated  the  placing  of  coins  on  the  eyes  of  the  dead  to  keep  them  closed. 
Archaeological  excavations  have  confirmed  this  tradition.  Skeletons  from  the  first  and 
second  century  C.E.  have  been  found  with  a coin  in  each  eye  socket  at  Jericho  and 
at  En  Boqeq. 


Everything  then  happened  very  quickly.  The  following  year  Professor  Francis  Filas, 
a teacher  at  Loyola  University  of  Chicago,  made  an  enlargement  of  the  image  of  the 
left  eye  and  noticed  a strange  curved  shape  with  traces  of  letters  above  it.  Intrigued, 
he  went  to  a ancient  coins  expert  from  Chicago,  Michael  Marx,  who  concluded  that 
it  was  probably  the  image  of  Pilate’s  lituus  coin.  I have  reproduced  the  relevant 
illustration  so  that  anyone  may  form  their  own  opinion  on  the  matter. 
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In  1980,  an  electronic  analysis  performed  in  the  Overland  Park  Laboratory  in  Texas 
confirmed  not  only  the  soundness  of  Professor  Filas’  findings,  but  also  allowed  the 
admission  of  evidence  of  another  coin  on  the  right  eye,  without  however  being  able 
to  identify  why  precise  details  were  absent.  Other  researchers,  Mary  and  Alan 
Whanger,  took  up  the  investigation  in  1985,  applying  the  technique  of  polarized  light 
superimposition;  they  though  they  detected  on  the  left  eye  coin  the  three  ears  of 
barley  encircled  with  faint  traces  of  letters:  this  indicated  that  it  could  be  the  coin 
minted  in  year  29. 

What  credibility  may  be  given  to  these  "discoveries"?  Like  everything  else  touching 
on  the  Turin  Shroud,  each  discovery,  whether  in  favor  of  its  authenticity  or  against, 
is  immediately  contested  by  supporters  holding  the  opposite  view.  The  thesis  of 
Pilate’s  coins  on  the  eyes  is  neither  more  or  less  argued  about  than  any  other 
discovery  or  supposition  concerning  this  shroud. 

For  my  part,  I must  admit  that  I have  failed  to  detect  any  trace  of  the  year  29  coin 
on  the  right  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  similarity  of  the  center  left  eye  image  to  a 
coin  bearing  the  lituus  motif  is  actually  more  disturbing.  The  round  form  gives  an 
impression  suggestive  of  the  lituus  cross  (albeit  a little  less  curved  than  in  usual), 
surrounded  by  traces  of  letters  which  could  be  a vestige  of  the  center  of  the 
inscription  "TIBEPIOY  KAICAPOC". 

A remarkable  web  site:  www.shroud.com/lombatti.htm  presents  all  the  details  of  this 
controversy  (more  than  20  pages). 
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Note:  A part  of  the  information  contained  in  my  article  have  been  found  in  these 
references.  Much  other  information  is  from  the  facts  of  my  own  research,  analysis, 
cross  checking  and  discoveries.  In  fact,  it  is  a bit  amazing,  but  to  my  knowledge,  this 
article  will  be  the  first  about  Pontius  Pilate  coins! 
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ON  SACRED  HEARTS 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  A/  #2382 

In  a previous  article  (1),  1 outlined  the  origins  of  that  curious  religious  symbol  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  how  it  became  such  a popular  and  widely  known  symbol 
largely  through  the  visions  of  St.  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  a nun  of  Paray-le-Monial 
in  Central  France.  To  recap,  the  visions  spanned  the  years  1673-1675.  In  them 
Christ  appeared  to  the  ecstatic  nun  and  showed  her  his  Sacred  Heart  which  was 
literally  ‘burning  with  charity’  within  his  breast.  In  the  fourth  "great"  vision  Christ 
spoke  these  words:  "Behold  the  Heart  which  has  so  loved  men." 


Fig.  1 Fig.  2 


The  Sacred  Heart  as  a symbol  of  the  love  of 
Christ  for  Man  achieved  a degree  of  popularity 
which  is  reflected  in  the  vast  number  of  medals 
relating  to  it.  As  one  would  expect,  many,  like 
Fig.  1 (actual  size),  which  is  bronze,  Spanish 
and  of  19th  century  date  (2),  show  the  full 
figure  of  Christ  in  the  act  of  revealing  his 
‘burning’  Sacred  Heart,  but  then  an  odd  thing 
happens,  iconographically  speaking.  The 
burning  heart  becomes  the  focus  of  attention,  at 
the  expense  of  the  figure  of  Christ  himself, 
which  comes  to  be  unrepresented:  the  heart 
appears  ‘in  isolation’.  It  happens  on  medals, 
like  the  one  in  Fig.  2 (actual  size),  which  is 
bronze,  Spanish  and  probably  of  18th  century 
date  (3),  and  it  happens  on  devotional  prints  like 
the  one  in  Fig.  3,  which  is  Spanish  and  probably 
about  1950  in  date.  It  is  a case  of  symbolic 
Fig.  3 emphasis,  of  course,  but  nevertheless  it  strikes 

me  as  odd  that  the  heart  should,  as  it  were, 
eclipse  in  importance  the  entire  body  that  once  held  it.  In  idle  moments  I am 
reminded  of  the  Cheshire  Cat  in  Alice,  who  faded  away  till  only  his  smile  remained.... 
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Fig.  4 Fig.  5 


Having  taken  on  an  isolated  form,  independent  of  the  real  world,  as  it  were,  the 
Sacred  Heart  takes  on  a strange  symbolic  life  of  its  own,  attracting  to  itself  various 
ancillary  symbols.  In  Fig.  2 things  are  relatively  simple:  the  Heart  is  surmounted  by 
a Cross;  is  pierced  with  the  lance- wound  of  John  19.34;  and  is  wreathed  in  the  Crown 
of  Thoms,  indicative  of  suffering.  In  prints  like  Fig.  3 the  symbolic  landscape  is 
more  extravagant,  for  the  heart  is  ‘crucified’  on  a Cross  of  Light  (alluding  to  John 
1.4-5,  and  symbolising  divinity)  from  whose  base  flow  the  Waters  of  Life  (alluding 
to  John  7.37  & Rev.  22.1)  (4).  One  could  cite  many  more  examples  of  devotional 
prints  like  this,  in  some  of  which  the  symbolism  almost  falls  over  itself  in  its 
eagerness  to  get  the  message  across.  I here  reproduce  two  (Figs.  4 & 5)  without 
further  comment.  Both,  like  Fig.  3,  are  Spanish  and,  I would  guess,  about  1950  in 
date. 


Whilst  medals  relating  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  are  very 
common,  medals  relating  to  St. 
Margaret  Mary  Alacoque  herself 
are  not.  In  fact,  in  my  own 
collection  I have  only  one  such, 
and  even  that  is  somewhat  worn, 
enabling  only  a rough  sketch  of 
it  to  be  made  (Fig.  6:  llA  times 
actual  size).  The  reverse,  which 
can  be  better  appreciated  by 
comparison  with  the  old  French 
engraving  shown  in  Fig.  7,  shows 


the  saint  in  mid  vision.  Its  legend  Bse  M.M.  ALACOQUE  PRIEZ  POUR  NOUS 
signifies,  "Blessed  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  pray  for  us."  This  bronze  medal  is  old  - 
early  19th  century  at  a guess  - hence  Margaret  Mary  is  still  "Blessed"  and  not  yet 
"Saint".  She  was  only  elevated  to  sainthood  in  1920,  nearly  250  years  after  her 
visions,  but  then  the  Church  tends  not  to  rush  into  such  things. 
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Fig.  7 


The  obverse  of  the  medal  shows  an  elaborated  version  of  the  Sacred  Heart  similar  to 
that  in  Fig.  2.  "Aflame  with  burning  charity",  flames  are  even  bursting  out  through 
the  lance-wound  in  its  side.  The  legend  VOILA  LE  COEUR  QUI  A TANT  AIME 
LES  HOMMES  (=  Behold  the  Heart  which  has  so  loved  men)  are,  of  course,  the 
words  spoken  by  Christ  to  Margaret  Mary  in  the  fourth  vision  of  1675.  Surrounding 
the  Heart  is  again  the  Crown  of  Thoms. 


Though  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  owes  the  bulk  of  its  fame  to  the  visions  of  St. 
Margaret  Mary,  the  symbol  did  not  originate  with  her.  In  fact,  it  has  a lengthy  history 
going  back  perhaps  as  far  as  the  12th  century  (5a).  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  go 
into  this  beyond  mentioning  that  in  France  in  the  years  immediately  prior  to  St. 
Margaret  Mary’s  visions,  St.  John  Eudes,  who  had  a special  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  had  promoted  feasts  in  its  honour  in  several  French  dioceses.  Skeptics 
suggest  that  it  was  probably  St.  John’s  promotion  of  the  cult  which  triggered  St. 
Margaret  Mary’s  pious  hallucinations,  though  of  course  the  faithful  argue  that  the 
latter  were  actually  a demonstration  of  heavenly  approval  of  the  former.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  was  also  St.  John  Eudes  who  first  formally  proposed  a devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  (5b)  to  run  in  parallel,  as  it  were,  with  that  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus. 


Not  surprisingly,  the  iconography  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  has  followed  that  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  quite  closely.  That  is,  it  can  appear  with  the  full-length 
figure  of  Mary,  as  on  the  reverse  of  Fig.  1 (2),  or,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  in 
isolated  form,  as  a heart  without  a body,  much  as  the  heart  of  Jesus  in  Figs.  2 & 6. 
Either  way,  it  is  invariably  depicted  as  transfixed  with  a sword,  in  allusion  to  the 
sorrow  prophesied  in  Luke  2.35  (6). 
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The  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  regularly  features  alongside  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  - 
most  famously,  perhaps,  on  the  Miraculous  Medals  of  St.  Catherine  Laboure  (7),  but 
on  many  other  medal  types  as  well  (8),  an  unusual  example  being  shown  here,  llA 
times  actual  size,  as  Fig.  8.  This  Spanish  medal  is  bronze  and  probably  of  early  19th 
century  date.  The  obverse  shows  the  paired  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  (left,  with  Crown 
of  Thorns)  and  Mary  (right,  with  sword),  with  a crown  above  them.  The  reverse 
shows  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  (9).  I am  not  sure  whether  the  medal  as  a whole 
is  supposed  to  be  heart  shaped,  or  whether  it  is  spade-shaped  (10),  nor  do  I know  why 
it  has  nine  holes  in  it  (ten  if  you  count  the  suspension  loop-hole),  but  there  it  is. 


A common  type  of  devotional  medal  has  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  on  one  side  and 
that  of  Mary  on  the  other.  That  is,  it  is  like  Fig.  1 but  with  the  hearts  in  ‘isolated' 
format.  An  unusual  German  example  is  shown  1 Vi  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  9.  It  is 
bronze  and  probably  of  19th  century  date  (11). 


Occasionally  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  breaks  away  from  that  of  Jesus,  and  features 
independently,  in  its  own  right,  as  on  the  reverse  of  the  Marian  medal  shown  l A 
times  actual  size  in  Fig.  10.  Here  Mary’s  heart,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Sword,  is 
wreathed  in  Roses  (symbolising  perfection)  and  surmounted  by  lilies  (signifying 
purity).  The  accompanying  legend  is  DOUX  COEUR  DE  MARIE  SOYEZ  MON 
SALUT  (=  Gentle  Heart  of  Mary  be  my  salvation),  a prayer  the  recitation  of  which 
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is  worth  (as  the  medal  indicates)  300  days  of  indulgences.  The  medal  is  bronze  and 
of  19th  century  date  (12). 


Now  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  foregoing  has  had  much  the  same  effect  on  Protestant 
skeptics  as  the  proverbial  red  rag  does  on  a bull.  First  they  have  seen  the  ‘isolated’ 
formats  of  the  two  Sacred  Hearts  - ie  the  likes  of  Figs.  2,  6,  8,  9 & 10,  where  they 
are  divorced  from  the  figures  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  to  whom  they  ought  to  be  subsidiary 
symbols  - as  little  better  than  idols  or  fetishes.  Indeed,  one  Protestant  author  had  no 
hesitation  in  dubbing  them  "sheer  heresy”  (13).  The  Catholic  reply  (14)  to  such 
accusations  has  been  that  the  ‘isolation’  is  merely  a means  of  focussing  devotion,  and 
that  the  faithful  are  not  worshipping  the  Heart  itself,  but  recognising  the  supreme  love 
of  Jesus  and  Mary  that  the  hearts  serve  to  represent.  The  Protestant  reply  to  this  reply 
has  generally  been  something  like  "humbug!",  whereupon  some  unseemly  literary 
squabbles  have  ensued,  whose  often  thinly  disguised  venom  is  odd  when  you  consider 
that  both  sides  claim  to  be  devotees  of  a Saviour  who  instructed  them  to  love  even 
their  enemies.... 


Other  arguments  have  raged  over  a separate  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary, 
so  that  a medal  like  Fig.  10  has  been  regarded  by  Protestant  hard-liners  as  yet  another 
manifestation  of  Mariolatry.  Some  have  seen  the  separate  devotions  to  the  Hearts  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  and  in  particular  the  quest  for  indulgences  associated  with  the 
recitation  of  their  respective  prayers  (15),  as  a somewhat  undignified  sectarian  race 
between  those  with  a special  allegiance  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus  and  those  with  a special 
allegiance  to  the  Heart  of  Mary,  the  latter  battling  not  to  be  outdone,  as  it  were,  in 
respect  of  papal  recognition  of  their  cult  (16).  As  one  with  no  particular  axe  to  grind 
here,  I would  tend  to  see  this  as  a somewhat  over-colourful  Protestant  view  of  things, 
but  it  does  at  least  highlight  the  fact  that  there  was  some  degree  of  separate 
development  in  the  devotion  to  the  two  Hearts  which  is  at  best  a bit  strange.  I 
propose  not  to  rake  over  yet  more  arguments  and  counter-arguments,  but  to  strike  out 
in  a very  different  direction  with  a question:  if  the  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary 

generated  separate  cults/devotions  (readers  to  choose  their  own  wording!),  why  didn’t 
Joseph’s? 
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Fig.  1 1 


Ask  the  vast  majority  of  Catholics  and  they  will  shrug  their  shoulders.  Somehow 
poor  old  Joseph  seems  to  have  been  ‘missed  out’  - well,  not  quite,  as  the  obverse  of 


in  thorns;  that  of  Mary  transfixed  by  a sword;  and  that  of  Joseph  surmounted  by  a lily 
(symbolising  purity)  and  wreathed  in  what  look  to  be  roses  (symbolising  perfection). 
The  legend  SANCTIS  CORDIBUS  JESUS  MARIAE  ET  JOSEPHI  = By  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph. 

Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Joseph  has  been  mooted,  then,  but  apparently  never 
really  ‘caught  on’,  or  if  it  did,  it  died  out  rapidly.  Fig.  11  is  the  only  medallic 
reference  to  it  that  I have  ever  seen,  and  the  only  literary  reference  that  I know  of  is 
contained  in  the  following  brief  passage  from  Edward  Healy  Thompson’s  bulky  tome 
The  Life  and  Glories  of  St.  Joseph  (1888): 

"And  when  the  great  Society  of  Jesus  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart  were  keeping  their  lamps 
burning  ready  for  the  resurrection  of  the  Society,  devotion  to  St. 

Joseph  was  their  stay  and  their  consolation,  and  they  cast  the  seeds  of 
a new  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Joseph,  which  will  some  day  flourish 
and  abound."  (p.470) 

Thompson  is  here  quoting  "F.  Faber’s  work  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament"  (Book  ii,  sect, 
v),  a book  about  which  I know  nothing,  I’m  afraid,  though  the  resurrection  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  to  which  he  refers  is  presumably  that  of  1814,  the  Jesuit  order  having 
been  suppressed  during  the  period  1773-1814  by  the  orders  of  Pope  Clement  XIV. 
But  whatever,  as  I say,  the  above  is  the  only  literary  reference  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Joseph  that  I know  of:  though  there  are  numerous  references  to,  and  key  articles  on, 
the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  in  the  16  large  volumes  of  The  Catholic 
Encyclopedia  (5),  there  is  not  a single  mention  of  that  of  St.  Joseph,  and  when  I 
mentioned  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Joseph  to  a Jesuit  contact  of  mine,  he  had  never  heard 
of  it.  Alas,  poor  Joseph,  the  idea  seems  to  have  died  out  despite  the  good  intentions 
of  some  Jesuits  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and,  of  course,  the  good  Reverend 
Thompson. 


the  bronze  medal  depicted  lYi  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  11  shows.  Here  we  have  all 
three  Sacred  Hearts  - all  aflame  - that  of  Jesus  surmounted  by  a Cross  and  wreathed 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  the  foregoing  does  at  least  confirm  what  the  appearance  of  the 
medal  suggests:  that  it  dates  from  c.1800.  As  to  its  reverse,  it  depicts  St.  Bruno 
(c. 1030-1 101),  the  founder  of  what  was  later  to  become  the  Carthusian  Order  at 
Chartreuse  in  about  1085.  Called  to  Rome  by  Pope  Urban  II,  he  found  life  in  the  city 
intolerable,  and  declining  the  offer  of  an  archbishopric,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
retire  to  the  peace  and  isolation  of  Calabria,  which  request  the  Pope  granted  him  in 
about  1090.  It  was  there,  in  the  monastery  of  La  Torre  (founded  by  him)  that  he  died 
some  years  later.  In  front  of  the  saint  on  the  medal  are  a crozier,  a mitre,  a book  and 
a skull,  signifying  his  renunciation  of  episcopal  office;  the  surrounding  trees  and  rocks 
symbolise  his  desire  to  remove  himself  from  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  to  retire  into 
the  wilderness,  an  ambition  I must  confess  to  sharing  at  times.  The  medal  turned  up 
in  Spain,  but  its  use  of  the  abbreviation  "ST."  for  "Saint"  plus  his  French  background, 
suggest  that  it  is  not  Spanish,  but  French. 


But  getting  back  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  the  bronze  French  medal  illustrated 
actual  size  in  Fig.  12  sets  us  off  on  a symbolic  tangent.  The  obverse  shows  the 
Sacred  Heart,  surrounded  by  a radiant  Crown  of  Thorns,  at  the  centre  of  a one-armed 
clock  whose  hours  are  marked  by  twelve  stars.  The  legend  reads  GLOIRE!  AMOUR! 
REPARATION!  AU  COEUR  DE  JESUS  (=  Glory,  Love,  Reparation  to  the  Heart  of 
Jesus).  The  reverse  shows  what  seem  to  be  the  combined  monograms  of  Jesus  (JHS) 
and  Mary  (MA)  surrounded  by  the  legend  ARCHICONFRERIE  DE  LA  GARDE 
D’HONNEUR  DU  SACRE  COEUR  (=  Archconfraternity  of  the  Guard  of  Honour  of 
the  Sacred  Heart)  with  LEON  XIII  at  the  bottom.  Of  the  Archconfratemity  The 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  (17)  writes: 

"A  wish  expressed  by  the  Divine  Saviour  long  before  to  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary  Alacoque  was  fulfilled  on  14  March,  1863.  On  this 
date  the  ‘Guard  of  Honour  of  the  Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus’  was 
founded  in  the  monastery  of  the  Visitation  at  Bourg-en-Bresse,  France. 

The  name  expresses  the  object  of  this  sodality,  which  is  to  collect 
faithful  hearts  around  the  Saviour  for  constant  adoration  and  love  and 
to  make  reparation  to  him  for  the  ingratitude  of  men.  In  1864  the 
association  at  Bourg-en-Bresse  was  confirmed  as  a confraternity,  and 
in  1878  was  made  an  archconfratemity  for  France  and  Belgium." 
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Fig.  13 

Between  1863  and  1878,  of  course,  the  Franco-Prussian  War  had  been  fought,  a 
disaster  for  France  which  was  taken  by  many  French  as  a sure  sign  of  divine 
displeasure  (18),  and  a warning  that  things  needed  to  be  set  right  in  their  country.  It 
is  tempting  to  suppose  that  this  recent  ‘warning’  contributed  to  the  use  of  clock 
symbolism  on  this  medal,  conveying  the  idea  that  time  was  running  out  for  a sinful 
nation,  or  at  least,  that  it  was  "time  to  seek  the  Lord"  - my  wording  being  borrowed 
from  Hosea.  10.12,  a verse  illustrated  by  the  other  piece  of  clock  symbolism  shown 
actual  size  in  Fig.  13.  This  bronze  medal  signed  CJC  Ld  (?),  London  probably  dates 
from  the  late  19th  or  early  20th  century,  and  is  one  of  the  more  interesting  types  to 
emerge  from  the  generally  dull  series  of  English  Bible-text  medals  (19).  (For  any 
English  collector  of  religious  medals,  the  Reformation  and  the  Dissolution  of  the 
Monasteries  have  a lot  to  answer  for,  but  let’s  not  cry  over  spilt  milk!) 


Getting  back  to  the  disastrous  events  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-1871,  it  was 
these  which  prompted  a certain  Monsieur  Legentil  - a Parisian  who  had  fled  the  city 
when  the  Prussians  besieged  it  - to  spearhead  a campaign  by  which  France  would  vow 
to  build  a magnificent  new  church  in  the  capital,  if  God  would  only  rid  the  country 
of  the  Prussians  and  help  steer  France  back  to  its  former  glories.  The  result,  as  is 
well  known,  was  the  famous  basilica  of  Sacr6  Coeur  de  Montmartre,  dedicated,  as  its 
name  indicates,  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  (20). 


Though  the  vow  was  originated  in  1870,  and  though  the  Prussians,  having  been  paid 
their  massive  5 billion  franc  war-indemnity,  withdrew  from  France  in  1873,  the  first 
stone  of  the  basilica  wasn’t  actually  laid  until  the  summer  of  1875.  Then  it  was 
discovered  that  the  ground  was  unsuitable  for  the  erection  of  such  a large  edifice,  and 
massive  piles  had  to  be  sunk  into  it  to  provide  the  necessary  support.  That  ate  up  all 
the  pledged  money,  which,  compounded  with  a growing  anticlericalism  at  the  end  of 
the  19th  century  (man,  how  short  is  thy  memory!),  meant  that  it  was  1914  before  the 
church  was  finally  finished  and  ready  for  consecration.  Unfortunately,  of  course,  the 
First  World  War  then  broke  out,  so  the  basilica  wasn’t  actually  consecrated  until 
1919.  It  is  amusing  to  reflect  that  God  had  to  wait  far  longer  for  his  new  basilica 
than  the  Prussians  did  for  their  war-indemnity! 


Be  that  as  it  may,  the  end  result  was  certainly  a sight  to  behold,  perched  as  it  is  on 
the  top  of  the  Hill  of  Montmartre.  It  is  depicted  on  the  reverse  of  the  modem  silver 
medal  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  14,  the  obverse  showing  a standard  figure  of  Christ 
revealing  his  Sacred  Heart.  The  reverse  legend  is  simply  SACRE  COEUR  DE 
MONTMARTRE. 
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Fig.  14 


Fig.  15 


A rather  older  (early  20th  century?)  bronze  souvenir  medal  of  the  basilica  is  shown 
l A times  actual  size  in  Fig.  15.  Note  the  Crown  of  Thorns  which  surrounds  the  Heart 
within  Christ’s  breast.  The  obverse  legend  reads:  S.C.  DE  JESUS  AYEZ  PITIE  DE 
NOUS,  meaning  "Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  have  pity  on  us." 

Iconographically  more  interesting  is  the  bronze  medal  shown  1 Vi  times  actual  size  in 
Fig.  16,  and  which  relates,  as  the  reverse  indicates,  to  the  actual  consecration  of  the 
basilica.  Here  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  is  superimposed  on  a Cross  (compare  Figs. 
3 & 5)  whose  arms  bear  the  legend  IN  HOC  SIGNO  VINCES  - meaning  "In  this  sign 
shalt  thou  conquer."  These,  of  course,  are  the  words  emblazoned  in  the  sky  in  that 
famous  vision  seen  by  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  army  prior  to  the  battle  of  the 
Milvian  Bridge  in  AD  312  (21).  The  obverse  marginal  legend  reads  JE  SUIS  A 
VOUS  - SAUVEZ  MOI  - "I  am  yours  - save  me!" 


But  let  us  finish  with  an  unusual  Irish  Sacred  Heart  medal.  It  is  of  silvered  brass  and 
is  shown  IVi  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  17.  The  obverse  depicts  the  full-length  figure 
of  Christ  revealing  his  Sacred  Heart,  with  the  legend  O JESUS,  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
ERIN  ADORE  AND  LOVE  THEE.  The  reverse  shows  the  Sacred  Heart  in  ‘isolated’ 
format,  with  the  legend  SACRED  HEART  OF  JESUS  PROTECT  IRELAND.  Note 
the  shamrock  at  the  base  of  the  reverse  - the  emblem  of  Ireland  and,  it  is  said,  a 
natural  symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (22).  I know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  this  medal  was  issued.  I’m  afraid,  so  if  anyone  reading  this  has  any  ideas,  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  them.  The  medal  looks  to  be  of  the  later  19th  or  early  20th 
century  date. 
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Notes. 


(1)  "Religious  Medals  I:  Visions"  in  NI  Bulletin,  June  1997,  p.154-156. 

(2)  The  obverse  legend  reads  CORAZON  SACRATISIMO  DE  JESUS  TENED 
MISERICORDIA  DE  NOSOTROS  and  means  "Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
have  pity  on  us."  The  reverse  legend  reads  SANTISIMO  CORAZON  DE 
MARIA  RUEGA  POR  NOSOTROS  and  means  "Most  Holy  Heart  of  Mary 
pray  for  us." 

(3)  The  obverse  legend  is  S.C.IESV,  signifying  "Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus".  The 
reverse  of  the  medal  depicts  the  death  of  St  Francis  Xavier  (S.  FRAN.  X). 
For  a detailed  account  of  it  see  "St.  Francis  Xavier"  in  NI  Bulletin,  July  1999, 
p.  153-156. 

(4)  For  a papal  medal  with  a symbolic  reverse  similar  to  this  print,  see  "A 
Numismatist  in  Istanbul"  in  NI  Bulletin,  April  1999,  p.88  (Fig.  9). 

(5)  C.  G.  Herbermann  et  al.,  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (1907-1914),  vol.  7:  a) 
article  "Heart  of  Jesus"  (p.163-167);  b)  article  "Heart  of  Mary"  (p.168-169). 

(6)  See  "The  Seven  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin"  in  NI  Bulletin,  November  1997,  p.288- 
290. 

(7)  See  the  article  cited  in  note  1,  p.156-7. 

(8)  See,  for  example,  "To  be  a Pilgrim:  I",  in  NI  Bulletin,  March  2000,  p.69  (Fig. 
8);  also  the  medal  referred  to  in  note  9 below. 

(9)  The  reverse  legend  NA  SA  DEL  CARMEN  = Our  Lady  of  Carmel,  on  which 
see  "Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel"  in  NI  Bulletin,  May  1999,  p.  1 1 1-1 18, 
particularly  Fig.  2 of  that  article  for  a medal  of  similar  format. 

(10)  For  a heart-shaped  medal  of  the  Sacred  Heart  type,  see  the  article  cited  in  note 
1,  p.156  (Fig.  5).  (Incidentally,  the  DIEV  EN  MOY  / MOY  EN  DIEV  = God 
in  me,  I in  God,  on  that  medal  appears  to  derive  from  John  6.56  & 15.5.)  For 
another  heart  (or  spade?)  shaped  medal,  unconnected  with  the  Sacred  Heart, 
see  "St.  Anne  and  Three  Marys"  in  NI  Bulletin,  November  1999,  p.254  (Fig. 
6). 

(11)  The  obverse  legend  is  HERZ  JESU  URQUELL  ALLER  GNADEN  = Heart 
of  Jesus,  Source  of  all  Mercy;  the  reverse  legend,  HEILIGE  MARIA  HORT 
DER  SUNDER  BITTE  FUR  UNS  = Holy  Mary,  Refuge  of  Sinners,  pray  for 
us."  For  another  (Portuguese)  medal  of  this  type,  see  "To  be  a Pilgrim:  I"  (as 
note  8),  p.72  (Fig.  11). 

(12)  For  a full  account  of  this  medal,  see  the  article  cited  in  note  9,  p.  1 16-7. 

(13)  R.  F.  Littledale,  Plain  Reasons  against  joining  the  Church  of  Rome  (1912), 
p.147-149.  This  book  was  first  published  in  1879. 
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(14)  H.  1.  D.  Ryder,  Catholic  Controversy:  A Reply  to  Dr.  Littledale’s  ‘ Plain 
Reasons'  (191 1),  p.  1 47- 1 52.  This  book  was  first  published  in  1X81. 

(15)  The  Marian  medal  in  Fig.  10  offers  300  days  worth  of  indulgences.  For  a 
medal  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  with  ‘a  better  offer’  of  700  days  worth,  see 
"Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help"  in  Nl  Bulletin,  January  1999,  p.  1 3 (Fig.  3)  and 
the  note  on  p.  17.  For  an  amusing  analysis  of  indulgences  in  what  a politician 
would  call  "real  terms"  - ie  when  the  added  effects  of  the  Pater,  Ave  and 
Credo  are  taken  into  account,  not  to  mention  rapidity  of  recitation  - see 
Littledale  (as  note  13  above),  p.  148-9. 

(16)  Charles  Stuteville  Isaacson,  Rome  in  Many  Lands  (1904),  p.  1 96-7. 

(17)  As  note  5,  vol.  14,  p.  1 23  (in  article  "Sodality"). 

(18)  See  "Of  Religion,  Politics  and  War"  in  Nl  Bulletin,  October  1999,  p.229. 

(19)  Witness,  for  example,  the  scriptural  series  issued  by  Sir  Edward  Thomason  in 
the  1 830’s.  These  are  copper/bronze  discs  of  halfpenny  size  which  carry 
nothing  but  a bare  Biblical  quotation  on  both  sides,  and  thus  have  about  as 
much  interest  value  as  being  hit  over  the  head  with  a Bible.  See  Andrew  T. 
Macmillan,  "'Bible  Truths’  and  'Testamental  Truths’"  in  Token  Corresponding 
Society  Bulletin,  vol.  5,  no.  9 (September  1996),  p.324-341. 

(20)  Sacre-Coeur  de  Montmartre  (Official  Guide,  Lescuyer  Societe  Nouvelle, 
1997). 

(21)  See  "The  Visions  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  Related  Matters"  in  Nl 
Bulletin,  February  1994,  p.37-47. 

(22)  See  "St.  Patrick"  in  Nl  Bulletin,  March  1999,  p.64. 

Addendum. 


Some  time  after  finishing  this  article  it  was  brought  to  my  attention  that  under  Pope 
Gregory  XVI  (1831-1846)  the  cult  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Joseph  was  actually 
condemned,  and  as  a result  medals  showing  the  heart  of  Joseph  alongside  those  of 
Jesus  and  Mary  were  officially  prohibited.  The  reasons  are  not  clear,  but  it  appears 
that  the  Vatican  saw,  or  at  least  feared,  a somewhat  over-enthusiastic  following  of  a 
new  ‘fashion’  that  might  eventually  result  in  some  ‘devotional  incorrectness’. 
Reference:  Dictionnaire  de  Spirituality,  vol.3  (1957),  art.  "Devotions  Prohibees"  by 
Alfred  de  Bonhome,  cols.  788-9.  My  thanks  to  Pierre  Robert  of  the  Centre  de 
Recherche  et  de  Documentation,  Oratoire  Saint-Joseph,  Montreal,  for  bringing  this 
reference  to  my  attention. 

Surfers  of  the  internet  may  be  interested  to  know  that,  condemned  or  not,  on 
14/04/00,  at  wuw.geocities.com/ Athens/ Aegean/44961 , could  be  found  a web  page  of 
the  Sacred  Hearts  & Holy  Face  Association,  sub-headed  "Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus, 
Mary  and  St.  Joseph."  Likewise,  on  the  same  date,  at 
www.  angelfire.  com/fl / SACRED  HEARTSHOLYF  AC  El. 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


The  Mexican  Pieces  of  Eight  Reales  and  their  domination  in  Southeast  Asia;  an 
historic  survey  of  more  than  three  centuries  of  a trading  coin.  By  Johan 
Busschers,  1999,  155  pages.  Available  from  the  author,  US$  34.00  for  spiral 
edition,  US$  60.00  for  hardbound  edition,  both  prices  include  US$  8.00  for 
airmail  shipping  worldwide.  Johan  Busschers,  Arnhemse  Bovenweg  18  - F3, 
3708  TB  ZEIST,  Netherlands 

The  Spanish-American  eight  real  represents,  no-doubt,  the  most  widely  used 
international  trade  coin.  The  denomination  of  the  real  finds  its  origin  in  Europe,  but 
with  the  discovery  by  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  of  the  rich  silver  deposits  in 
Mexico  and  somewhat  later  in  Potosi,  in  present  Bolivia,  the  international  flow  of 
precious  metals  changed  entirely. 

At  the  same  time,  considerable  silver  deposits  were  also  found  in  Central  Europe, 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  taler,  a silver  coin  of  almost  equal  value  to  the 
Spanish  eight  real  piece. 

The  hegemony  of  the  gold  currency  for  payment  of  large  trade  transactions  was  soon 
overtaken  by  silver  currency  of  equivalent  value  to  the  former  gold  currency.  By  the 
end  of  the  16th  century  large  silver  coins  of  approximately  27  to  30  grams  largely 
took  over  the  role  of  gold. 

The  present  publication  provides  a most  interesting  survey  of  the  history  of  the  eight 
real  pieces,  their  minting  in  Spanish  America  and  the  coin’s  dominant  role  in  South 
East  Asian  trade.  Economic  and  nautical  aspects  are  discussed  as  well  as  events  in 
Europe  that  influenced  those  developments. 

An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  obtain  an  impression  of  the  volume  of  reals 
dispatched  to  South  East  Asia.  The  survey  has  been  compiled  using  presently 
available  printed  information  from  all  kind  of  sources.  As  a rule,  these  sources  of 
information  are  often  restricted  to  a particular  area,  period  or  subject.  The  author  of 
the  present  publication  has  tried  to  define  how  the  various  elements  inter-relate,  and 
to  compile  an  overview  of  the  global  history  of  the  most  important  trade  coin,  which 
in  due  course  became  known  as  the  Spanish  dollar. 

Particularly  for  trade  purposes,  this  denomination  was  also  adopted  by  other  nations, 
including  the  United  States  of  America,  and  such  its  legacy  continues. 

The  book  covers  the  period  from  the  16th  to  the  20lh  century  and  starts  with  an 
overview  of  the  relevant  data  for  Europe,  America  and  Asia.  The  textual  part  of  it  is 
divided  into  parts  for  each  successive  centuries,  viz.  16th,  17Ih,  18th,  19lh  and  20th 
century.  An  appendix  and  bibliography  completes  the  textual  part.  The  publication 
is  illustrated  throughout  with  excellent  photographs  and  various  diagrams  and  a 
number  of  tables.  A supplement  of  42  fine  plates  of  photographs  of  about  90  coins 
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completes  the  book.  The  photographs  have  been  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and 
are  accompanied  by  brief  descriptive  texts.  In  order  to  facilitate  detailed 
reproduction,  and  to  show  the  beauty  of  the  coins,  they  have  been  enlarged  1 .75  times 
the  actual  size. 

It  is  as  far  as  I know,  the  first  time  that  an  integral  publication  has  appeared  of  the 
world’s  most  important  trade  coin.  The  prime  importance  of  this  trade  coin  in  Asia 
and  the  many  Asian  derivations  of  this  denomination  will  make  this  publication  of 
interest  to  many. 


Review  by  Jan  Lingen 

Sanford  Durst  has  issued  or  reprinted  the  following  three  (3)  books,  these  are 
available  at  the  prices  listed  in  USS  from,  Sanford  J.  Durst,  11  Clinton  Ave., 
Rockville  Centre  NY  11570,  fax  (516)  766-4520,  telephone  (516)  766-4444. 

Victory  as  a Coin  Type,  re-issued  in  March  2001.  Authored  by  Alfred  Bellinger 
and  Margaret  Alkins  Berlincourt  and  originally  published  in  1962  by  the 
American  Numismatic  Society.  $20.00,  shipping  to  US  address  add  $2, 
worldwide  add  $4. 

A heavily  illustrated  reference  on  a popular  coin  type,  “Victory”,  which  appeared  in 
coinage  from  ancient  Greek  to  late  Roman  and  Byzantine  eras.  The  volume  covers 
three  general  areas  of  interest,  the  Greeks,  the  Kings  and  Roman.  Paper  cover,  68 
pages  of  text,  and  12  full  page  photo  plates  with  over  140  coin  illustrations. 

Medieval  Feudal  French  Coins  reissued  in  April  2001,  paper  cover.  Authored  by 
John  Lhotka,  originally  published  in  1962  in  the  Numismatist  magazine  by  the 
American  Numismatic  Association.  $20.00,  shipping  to  US  address  add  $2, 
worldwide  add  $4. 

At  128  pages,  the  reference  is  nearly  triple  the  size  of  the  original  study,  and  includes 
24  additional  plates  with  several  hundred  new  line  drawings,  the  best  way  to  illustrate 
medieval  coins. 

The  original  book  included  a description  of  types,  inscriptions,  letter  forms, 
denominations,  medieval  place  names,  a list  of  over  550  legends  in  alphabetical  order 
and  suggested  other  references  on  the  subject. 

The  new  supplement  includes  additional  data  on  letter  forms,  illustrations  of  feudal 
coins  of  France;  the  low  countries,  and  an  extensive  study  of  obverse  and  reverse 
small  deniers,  an  extensive  study  of  type,  legend  and  city  correlations,  an  extensive 
listing  of  rulers  and  dates  of  issuing  locations  and  maps.  Each  illustrated  coin  type  is 
accompanied  by  a full  legend  description,  several  hundred  such  illustrations  are 
added  to  the  new  second  edition. 
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Handy  Guide  to  Jewish  Coins  by  Rev.  Edgar  Rogers.  Reissued  in  February  2001. 
Originally  published  in  1914  by  Spinks  (London),  reprint  is  S16.00,  shipping  to 
US  address  add  S2,  worldwide  add  S4. 

A long  time  unavailable  basic  reference  on  Ancient  Judaic  coinage  by  Rev.  Edgar 
Rogers  is  available  once  again.  This  excellent  treatise  is  over  100  pages  and  has  ten 
excellent  photo  plates.  Rev.  Rogers  was  an  acknowledged  scholar  on  the  subject. 
Paper  cover,  6”  by  9”. 


Information  supplied  by  Sanford  Durst 

English  State  Lotteries  1694  - 1826  by  Geoffrey  L.  Grant.  Available  from  the 
author  for  £9  including  UK  postage,  outside  the  UK  please  contact  for  shipping 
rates.  Geoffrey  L.  Grant,  19  Cyprus  Gardens,  London,  N3  ISP,  UK. 

For  those  interested  in  the  history  of  gambling  this  concisely  put  together  account  of 
English  State  Lotteries  can  fairly  be  called  essential  reading.  The  introduction  gives  a 
general  summary  of  lotteries  and  their  importance  to  the  development  of  much  of  the 
world,  mentioning,  for  example,  the  colony  of  Virginia  which  was  financed  by  a 
lottery. 

The  author  is  well  known  to  collectors  of  banknotes  as  his  work  “The  Standard 
Catalog  of  Provincial  Banks  and  Banknotes”  is  the  ‘Bible’  for  collectors  of  such 
notes.  His  ratio  of  rarity  and  values  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  so  it  likely  to  be 
with  the  lottery  tickets.  Grant’s  research  over  many  years  has  produced  a Price  Guide 
which  is  a “first”  and  will  be  most  useful  to  collectors.  There  are  over  40  pictures  in 
the  book  and  we  leam  how  governments,  while  banning  lotteries  not  under  their 
control,  relied  on  them  for  many  things,  like  the  building  of  London’s  Westminster 
Bridge.  State  Lotteries  in  England  ceased  in  1826  and  did  not  re-start  until 
November  1994,  w'hich  has  caused  a renewed  interest  in  collecting  lottery  tickets  and 
ephemera  related  to  them. 

The  Summary  and  Glossary  section  explains  a great  deal  of  little  known  facts  to  new 
collectors,  and  the  chapter  headed  “Organisation”  explains  in  detail  how  the  lotteries 
worked.  In  the  18th  century  the  counterfoils  were  cut  from  books,  secured  with  string 
and  placed  in  boxes.  Then  they  were  placed  in  outer  boxes  with  seven  locks  and  in 
great  ceremony  were  taken  on  sledges  to  the  Hall  for  actual  draw.  The  tickets  were 
drawn  by  “Blue  coat”  boys  from  Christ’s  Hospital. 

Perhaps  of  particular  interest  to  collectors  is  a detailed  listing  of  all  the  lotteries 
starting  with  the  1694  Million  Lottery  to  1826  - total  of  187  lotteries  giving  the 
number  of  tickets  sold  and  the  prizes.  Also  of  great  interest  is  the  chapter  on  State 
Lottery  Offices  with  information  about  many  of  the  men  who  ran  them.  The  book 
touches  on  lottery  tickets  issued  in  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Guernsey.  All  in  all  a book 
of  original  research  which  deserves  a place  on  a gambling  collector’s  bookshelf. 

Reviewed  by  Colin  Narbeth 
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2001  (19th)  Edition  of  Unitrade's  Canadian  Coin,  Token  and  Bank  Note 
Catalogue:  Monnaies  du  Canada,  By  J.  A.  Haxby  and  R.  C.  Willey.  Printed  on 
6-inch  by  9-inch  paper,  272  pages,  available  in  ENGLISH  language  and  in 
FRENCH  language  editions  separately.  Normal  binding  edition  is  C$  10.95, 
spiral  bound  edition  is  C$  11.95.  If  ordered  from  the  publisher  add  C$  3.00 
postage  and  handling.  All  prices  are  in  Canadian  dollars.  Published  by: 
Unitrade  Press,  99  Floral  Parkway,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M6L  2C4;  tel. 
(416)  242-5900. 

The  catalog  is  subdivided  into  ten  chapters  as  follows:  Canadian  decimal  coins; 
Canadian  gold  coins;  Canadian  collectors’  coins;  Canadian  collectors’  sets;  Canadian 
bullion  issues;  the  French  regime;  Colonial  tokens,  Trade,  Advertising  and 
Transportation  tokens;  colonial  decimal  coins;  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Bank  of 
Canada  bank  notes. 

A 1 5 page  introduction  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  a 
two-page  section  on  Bullion  Values  of  Canadian  Coins,  followed  by  a three  page 
Glossary  of  Terms,  provides  useful  data  for  the  user. 

Short  descriptive  and  historical  texts  are  included  with  each  type  coin,  type  token  and 
type  bank  note.  Detailed  enlargements  show  major  varieties. 

A brief  descriptive  grading  section,  covering  grades  from  Good  or  higher  through  EF 
or  AU,  is  presented  for  each  major  type  coin.  Mintage  figures  and  valuations  in  up  to 
eight  grades  of  preservation  ( from  Good-4  or  higher,  through  MS-63  or  MS65)  are 
given  for  each  date  coin;  fewer  lower  grades  are  valued  for  the  more  recent  coins. 

A very  important  and  unique  feature  of  this  catalogue  is  the  inclusion  of  J.  A. 

Haxby’s  detailed  research  on  the  minor  changes  in  the  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  on 
decimal  coinages  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  Clear  photos  of  each  type  portrait 
are  shown  and  the  portrait  type  is  indicated  for  each  decimal  coin  catalogued. 

The  informative  historical  data  on  the  various  coins,  tokens  and  banknotes,  that  were 
used  in  Canada  and  on  the  Colonial  tokens  and  coins  used  in  Canadian  provinces, 
provide  informative  and  educational  reading  for  both  the  collector  and  the  non 
collector. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick 

********************************************************************* 


A SHILLING  IS  A SHILLING  IS  A . . . PENNY! 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

Around  the  year  1300  a Scottish  penny  was  roughly  equivalent  to  its  English 
namesake.  But  over  the  years  Scottish  money  devaluated  against  its  southern 
counterpart  By  1700  a Scottish  shilling  was  only  worth  1/12  of  an  English  one,  in 
other  words  it  was  the  equivalent  of  an  English  penny.  A friend  of  mine  collects 
dollar  sized  coins.  Many  years  ago  he  was  very  happy  to  acquire  from  a mail  auction 
a Scottish  crown  of  Queen  Anne  very  cheaply,  or  so  he  thought.  When  the  five- 
shilling  piece  arrived  he  discovered  it  was  only  slightly  larger  than  a cent! 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Paul  Harris,  P.  O.  Box  43157,  Minneapolis,  MN  55443,  e-mail:  piece  of  8@att.net 

Wanted  to  buy  auction  catalogs  of  Richard  Long;  Ponterio;  Spanish  colonial  catalogs 
& reference  books.  Please  let  me  know  what  you  have  for  sale. 

Marvin  L.  Fraley,  2813-57th  St.,  Lubbock,  TX  79413-5606:  WANTED:  Someone 
who  can  translate  articles  written  in  the  Danish  language  to  English.  We  have 
available  to  us  several  articles  written  in  the  Danish  language  which  can  be  published 
in  the  NI  BULLETIN  once  translated  into  English. 

Sanford  J.  Durst,  11  Clinton  Ave.,  Rockville  Centre,  NY  11570:  A long  awaited 
latest  edition  of  Metcalf’s  Coinage  of  the  Crusades  and  the  Latin  East  has  been 
reissued  by  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  The  volume  includes  580  pages  - more  than 
double  the  size  of  the  first  edition.  The  book  includes  a checklist  of  216  hoards, 
sylogge-style  plates,  a new  outline  chronology  of  the  Crusades,  and  tables  of  the 
rulers.  Available  at  $92.00  plus  $5.00  shipping  in  US,  $10.00  surface  worldwide. 
Available  from  Sanford  J.  Durst  at  the  above  address. 

j*:******************************************************************* 


A CHINESE  CHARM 


Fas-simile  of  a knife-like  charm  used  at  the  time 
of  erecting  a temple  to  the  sailors’  goddess  at 
Fuhchau,  during  the  reign  of  Hien  Fung. 


On  the  erection  of  some  large 
temples  to  the  honor  of  popular 
objects  of  worship,  as  the 
goddess  of  sailors,  or  Confucius, 
etc.,  it  is  customary  to  have  some 
brass  charms  cast,  to  be  used 
while  the  ridge-pole  is  being  put 
up  and  fastened  in  its  place. 
Some  of  these  charms  are  round, 
having  a square  hole  in  the 
centre;  others  are  in  the  shape  of 
a knife,  in  imitation  of  a coin 
cast  about  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago;  while  others  have 
different  shapes,  according  to 
fancy.  The  design  of  this  use  of 
charms  is  to  ward  off  evil 
influences  from  the  persons 
engaged,  and  to  serve  as  an  omen 
of  good.  Inscriptions  upon  them 
state  their  design,  or  the  time  of 
using  them,  etc. 


Taken  from  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  by  Rev. 
Justus  Doolitttle,  (2  vols.  1866).  Vol.  II,  p.312. 
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